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ervn its», the whole bard^ m discharged. As for any 
Uioagfat of not retarning again to his uns, BOthiog is further 
bom tbe^nitent ; he goes into them at once, reflecting 
thereopon that he most, and will, return again to confes- 
BiUn. Such is his praetice, and whea be has again received 
absohitioD, of course, he is oiice more in good order. 
Tkoe, absolatioD, by degrees, becomes harder and harder, 
nptil, at length, on account of siwae gross babita.il sio, it 
tequite refused. But the ways of obtaining the benefit 
agwn are mim«ons ; and, in the rery worst possible case, 
there remains, at least, the death-bed, where it cannot be 
denied. Sach, then, are too many confessions, producing 
not only bo beneficial effects, but spreading through wide 
cirdes most palpable corraption. What is an act of cou- 
tsition good for, which is be^n, continued, and ended in 
an hoar, or even in a shorter time ? The whole process 
intolres an atter misconception of the nature of repen- 
tance. And, then, how utterly superficial the theology 
l^ich regards the justification desiretl or obtained as con- 
sisting wholly in priestly absolution, and not at all in the 
state of the soul or its renewal ; and which thus decides the 
^Mslion! How heathenish! To make reconciliation 
ttMt God consist in nere external acts! How repugnant 
t9<all ideas of true repentance, when it is planned bet'ore- 
lutml as to the time, the day, the place, and the priest 
T^ien, where, and from whom the pardon may be obfciined ! 
So, tlien, life goes on, and such confessions are repeated 
Offer and over again. Sin, never conquered, becomes a ter- 
rible force ; and, in spite of all sacraments, the soul sinks 
daeper and deeper. These real evils merit the earnest 
attention of the Chnrch. All that has been attempted 
hith»to in religious education to remedy them has merely 
demonstrated its impotence ; and we naturally conclude 
that ^ere must be something else at the bottom of the 
difficulty liesides a bare misconception. It appears to me, 
ttiatitbe frequency, and the more or less perfunctory cha- 
racter of confession, diminishes the reality of the act ; and 
itseems likely, that if confession were rather restricted to 
that state of the soul in which it is dogmatically lequisite 
its true signiflcancy would become more apparent as an act 
of thorough reformation of life. It would then be sought 
hf the sinner, not under the influence uf custom and habit, 
bat as a refuge in the crisis of his suul. As it is at present, 
the sight of a general rush, saints and sinners together, at 
sMed seasons, to a periodical and matter-of-course confes- 
licm, is enough to produce the eonvictiour that it is n>gaFd«d 
as by no means an institution which reqoires of the sinner 
agenuine conversion, decisive for the whole course of his 
life, but only as a convenient routine for the enumeration 
of one's evil works, in order to be discharged of them. 
_ " Another citeunstiuice,:>lhich enconri^ea the erroneoros 
Utptetsions of which Ire are speaking is the exaggerated 
Tithicgivenby many confessors (and chiefly by naw-faogted 
yooag ones) to the most minute specification of sins ; in 
CMiseqnence of which many a penitent, before and during 
his oenfesaion, is torttu-ed with the most lively appr^ien- 
sioos, lest he shenld possibly snSer something to be for* 
gotten ; while the confessor, for his part, inquires with 
senqtulons amdety into all the details of omission and 
GOBunission. 

" Thus the whole attention of the people is directed to the 
bare numbering of their faults, and the great end of con- 
version is left out ot sight ; the former spearing to be the 
essential and only condition of pardon ; since it is for that 
alone that many confessors give themselves so much trouble. 
If it be a question, whether it be profitable, or whether it can 
be in conformity with the uiention of the Church, thus to 
Blake the confessional a court of inquisition, and so to 
iaoprint upon it a repulsive and odious character; the 
conclusion will not be difficult, if we lake the opinion of 
Uose who are unbiassed by any portizan theories, and who 
nave had wide experieiice, and opportanities for closely 
observing the awkwardness, paltrynesa, gross indecency, 
and prying impertinence of oar modem inquisitorial father 
confessors.— (pp. 201 — 6). 

" Another deep-rooted evil which I find in the Church is 
involved in the administration of death-bed sacraments. 
It is an universal and great matter of concern with the 
faithful simply that nobody should depart this life without 
having partaken of the last sacraments ; and, therefore, 
sudden death is regarded by them as a terrible calamity. 
Yon say— well, ought it not so to be? Ought not the 
^yitig thus earnestly to long for the holy sacraments, and 
to depart with their succours and consolations? No 
donbt. I surely would not have it otherwise. It is, so 
fer, right and good. But it is not good that on this 
account there should be a diminution of that earnestness 
with which the whole of life should be directed to a 
happy end, or of that penitence which should be made 
tie bosiness of earlier years, and of days ni health and 
rtreogth. Ah I when the idea is so prevalent, that If a 
*Bm«r can only have the benefit of confession and ahso 
lutiou before his dissolution he may deimrt in peace, 
*hat motive is there for him to maintain a life-long 
Jtoiggle against sin, or to break with it at forty, when 
heean be so easily discharged of the whole burthen at 
«pity, upon the bed of death? There is, indeed, no 
*>ubt that thousands, who have thus thrown away their 
uves, receive, indeed, the sacraments in their dj ing hours, 
mt are far from deriving any help from them. Nobody 
knows at that awful hour what is going on in the soul ; 
■Mtheby-standers are consoled, and congratulate them- 
selves that their dying friend yields up the ghost in the 



•qjoyment of all the means of grace— that is to say, 
with the succours of absolution ! Now, while it would be 
improper to give up a sinner even upon his death-bed, 
or to say that his contrition will be <of no avail, it is yet 
impossible not to feel a shudder, when one sees an impor- 
tance attached to the reception of death-bed sacraments, 
which alike relieves the young and the mature from any 
concern about repentanee, and entirely deprives them of 
just ideas of the real work of life. For, what serious 
ideas can a man have about his repentance who persuades 
himself thai li'e can attend to that business in the last 
momenta of life, when all the powers of intelligence so 
generally fail, and when, at all events, there is so little 
probability of his experir-ncing a genuine conversion? 
Besides the death -bed sacraments, what even more 
generally betrats the people into a false consolation as 
to the state of the departed is the wholo business of 
masses for the dead. Whatever may yet be pressing 
upon the departed soul may, in the opinion of the com- 
mon people, be entirely removed by these sacTificcs. If 
not, what are they tor? They must, these poor folic 
argue, be of some advantage to the dead ; and, of course, 
they buy off a portion of those sins, which they committed 
in their lifetime, and left undischarged. How happy, then, 
is the man who only dies rich, and who can buv any 
number of ma'^se8, <>r found them in perpetuity ! Riches 
are thus made an eternal possession, anil the advantages 
of the iniHo«iiir«overtlieunhappypauperexteudthrou;;h 
all eternity ! That the<e things are a gross mistake and 
a [Mraetioal mischief, nobody can deny ; and yet the clergy 
find these masses such a vast profit to their purse ! 1 am 
not con^laiiiing of prayers for the departed —at any rate', 
of the invokin;; in iheir behalf uf ihe iiucrificc uf Christ; 
but one must be allowed to express his indignation, when 
he sees the people losing sight of the earnest work of 
life, and alMiidoniug themselves to a false security ; and 
when he knows that they are eiicouriij^ed in these fatal 
delusions by the personal interests of their pastors. 

"A further practical and deeply-seated evil to which 
the attention of the Church must be directed is the idea 
entertained by the popular mind concerning indulgences. 
Say what you will, there it remains. Tlie people under- 
stand by indulgence, the remission of sins. Kxpbtin to 
them that not the sins, but only the penalties of sin, are 
affected by indulgences. Very well. It is the penalty, 
and not tha^uilt of sin. which Mm pecplG rGJ,au as ihe 
important thing ; and whatever frees them from the 
punishment of sin frees them, so far as they tsare about 
it, from sin itself. The penalty is what they are afraid 
of. The indulgence, therefore, is the thing for them. It 
bejLTS the highest "value in their estimate; and oon- 
verrioii-^eahiest conversion— the true conversiUn, irtth 
its efioHs to>vards a progressive moral purification — this 
looks bjit mean in comparison, when tney suppose they 
can easily relieve themselves of all the consequences of 
sin by another way. To this it is answered, that indul- 
gences, so fax ttom doing any damage to the repentance 
of the sinner; on the contrary, rather encourage repen- 
tance, inasmuch as to acquire a plenary indulgence, a 
worthy partaking of the sacraments of penance and of tha 
altar is always exacted as the condition. But, on the 
other hand, I reply, that nevertheless, repentance is still 
no gainer, seeing that the reception of the sacrament of 
penance, amounting to nothing more than a performance 
at a set time of a formal confbssion, is far from synony- 
mous, in the popular apprehension, with the undertaking 
of a thorough reform. Besides, the indulgence is never 
conceded as consequent to the sacrament of confession, 
but always as connected with some speeified work ; so 
that, in any case, these works occupy the foreground, 
while the sacrament is cast into the shade. It is true 
that the sacrament must be worthily received, no doubt ; 
but that gets a man no indulgence ; the inmlgenca is 
wholly dependent upon something else. So It is ; and 
hence may be imagined how gross and deeply pernicious 
is such a manifent corruption of the institution in ques- 
tion. But this is not all. Hence it follows, in the 
opinion of the common folk, that larger Indulgences may 
be had in certain places, or on certain feasts, and, accord- 
ingly, these places and festivals are sought out and observed 
by innoracrable swarms of the populace. Here, again, no 
account is made of the sacrament ; the indu'geiiee appears 
to depend entirely on the place and the day. And when, 
on these festivals, and in such places, the most ^plendld 
festivities are celebrated, and graces are poured forth in 
streatDs, how is the poor man of the commonalty to sop- 
pose that all this is nothing, ami helps him not at all, with- 
out rspentunce nnd reformation? It so, what is the use of 
all this pomp? In that case, better stay nt home and 
bewail one's ttuilt in the secret chamlier : it would help 
one mere I Yes, indeed, to remain in tlie house, and in 
honest silence to labour for moral perfection, tha'. were far 
better. In fact, the greater the glorification of imlulgences, 
and the more pompous the solemnities connected with 
them, so much the more will it bo impossible for trte masses 
to imagine that no greater benefits are thereby imp.irted, 
or that, even here, they may not be paruiker of them, by 
the performance of no very severe obligations. 

" But while the lower classes are in this way tempted mto 
the most pernicious delusions, the more enlightened make 
ihemsvlves merry H iih the wlmle matter. When the wit- 
ling beholds any quantity ot plenary indulgences set forth, 
be inquires whether one plenary should not be enough, or 



whether it be possible to remit still more than everythinS- 
When he sees, besides the plensries, a store of nen-pltiuo-f 
indulgences, he interrngntes what nay be the advaiitageo' 
these liHter as sppemlages to the ibnn'er. When he reads 
that with this or that devotion one may acquire ahnndreii 
days' indulgence, he reckons op how much that wonid 
amount to, if one should go through with it every day ft* 
ten years, and hO on. 

" Hnving myself spoken a word for indulgences in one Of 
my works, I (rannot be supposed an enemy of the instita- 
tion. Yei I cannot conceal frommyself the soul -destroying 
consequences involved in tho.>''e erroiteoua conceptinns of 
Iheir nature, which are in vogue aaiong the people, though 
nut by the fault of the people. The whole matter deserve* 
mo<t earnest c< >n>ideration." 

We would glaiily extend our extracts from this valuaUa 
and truly excellent work, but we are unable to do so in 
our present number Dr. Hirscher, while he does not 
shrink from charging some of his order with a direct 
traffic in the fatal delusions of the people, does it evi- 
dently in sorrow rather than in anger, and the unction 
and fervour of his expostulations are so truly touching 
that no one can doubt either the sincerity or benevolence 
of his convictions. He has been, we think, not inaptly 
denominated the modem Fcnelon, and we hope, at no 
distant period, to return to him again. 

LIGHT SHINING IN DAKKNESS.--No. I. 

Ik the twilight and the dawn there seems like tho 
mingling of the Uglit and the darkness ; it is felt like* 
conflict by one who strives to continue reading in tin 
gloom ; in a total eclipse of the sun, there is a striving 
of the light ; a faint red moon still strives to shina in 
her darkest eclipse : but these are transitive and tem- 
porary. God has divided the light from the darknes* 
(Genesis i. 4) ; night and day succeed one another, not. 
by a fixed line of boundary, but by failing and increase, 
in all nature there is no such thing as "light shining in 
darkness." Artificial light alone, such as the lightbousa 
at sea, or the lantern at night, gives us any idea of what 
is meant by the figure of " light shining in darkness." 

Yet, this is the figure which the Scripture uses in 
various forms, to express the light of divine truth 
Bitining on tJm <li>rlrntt««..<>f t.i<^ ..haaa4. of fnllnn man I 
showing, as it were, that though the world was cursed 
for the sin of man, yet man's heart is more disordesail 
by sin than the course of nature by the curse. 

But in the moral and religiotis world, it seems oiB» 
natural tendency to expect that all shonld bo light or 
that all should be darkness; or that darkness shonU 
wholly overcome the light, or light the darkness, just k» 
in the natural world. This is the consequence of no* 
knowing ourselves. It otecures our understanding of 
the Scriptures, and prevents onr teeing facts in tto 
history of the Church. Wc should seek .light in th« 
Word of God first, and then we shall see light in hM 
dealings with the Church; for, "in thy light shaU vrw- 
see light" (Psalm 8G, 9). 

We have taken the title of this article from whAt gfc 
Peter says of the writings of the Prophets: — "We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy ; whereuntoya 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a Kgkt that thhteth m 
o dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise 
in your hearts" (2 Peter, i. 19). 

St. Peter does not say that prophecy was " a light la 
a dark place" to the Jewish Chnrch and people, und^ 
the old dispensation. No; he holds it up as such to 
Christian converts and the Christian Church in his owk 
day—'' whereunto ve do well that te take heed, as wito 
o light that shinelk in a dark place." 

It was so with Christ Himself: — "The life was the light 
of men. And the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not" (John i. 6). In the natural 
worUI, when the sun ariscth in his strength the darkness 
must flee away ; for God has divided the liglit from tha 
darkness ; and the works of God are subject to his laws. 
But though Christ be the Sun of Kighteousncss, who 
rises with healing in His wings (Malachi iv. 2), yet the 
moral evil of man's heart does not always flco away be- 
fore that light. Multitudes who heard His words and 
saw His works did not believe on Him. And so He said 
Himself: "This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hatcth the light, neither comoth to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved" (.fohn lii. 19, 
20). The light, indeed, was shining, but in darknesti 
which comprehended it not. 

If this were so, when the Sun of Righteousness Him- 
self was risen, and Christ Himself was speaking artd 
teaching on the earth among the chosen people, #a 
must not be surprised if, more or less, it should be evet 
so in His Church on earth; for the Church is not greater 
than her Lord. 

Yet, if we do not now see darkness totally dispelled hjr 
light in the church, we are apt to doubt like Gideon, 
"if God be for us, why then is all this befallen us, and 
where be all His miracles that our fathers told us of?" 
(Judges vi. 13). We are apt to suppose that thtre leaa 
a time when darkness was wholly dispelled by light iti 
the Church ; we are apt to think there was another time 
perhaps (at least many Protestants do), when light was 
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wholly extinguished in darkness, and then we mourn as 
if the glory had departed from IsracL 

First and last, we are wrong in this. Beginning 
with Christ Himself, proceeding with the Apostles, follow- 
in|f down the history of the Church into the seeming 
gjoom of what is called " the dark ages ;" first and last, 
this light hath been shining in darkness. And so we believe 
it must ever be till Christ shall come again to judg- 
ment, to separate the wicked and the just. Therefore 
ire are not discouraged at seeing darkness in the visible 
Church, as though the Word of God were of none effect ; 
but believing as we do in the perpetuity of the Church of 
Christ, we look the mcye earnestly tlirough the gloom 
to see " light shining in darkness." 

This subject has been brought forcibly to our thoughts 
by the extracts we printed in the lastnumber of our jour- 
nal from Gratian's Treatise on "Penitence." Protestants 
think the Church of the Twelfth Century was altogether 
«unk in darkness. The labour which our undertaking 
requires makes us think that Protestants are wrong. 
" The dark ages" are to us ages in which truth, not yet 
extinguished, maintained a glorious conflict with the 
powers of darkness. 

Difficulties there are, no doubt, in proving this. The re- 
cords of those ages, such as we have them, were afterwards 
preserved or destroyed in monasteries established in the 
Interests of Borne, where alone there was the learning, 
or the means to preserve them. Becords were preserved 
or destroyed according to their value, or their interest, 
m the eyes of monks of later ages. The records of the 
Council of ConstantinojJe, under Archbishop Photius, 
have perished wholly ; because the monks of Rome had 
no interest in preserving them, and Rome had given 
orders to destroy them. Innumerable written records, 
most essential to our purpose, have thus perished, under 
orders given from Rome to destroy them. The writings 
of those whom they called heretics were generally ordered 
to be borned. Hence it comes to pass that we often 
know of resistance to Romish error only by the record 
of the punishment inflicted by the vengeance of Rome 
on some noted leaders, to terrify the rest ; when all other 
records of that resistance, and of its origin and its 
extent, have been destroyed. 

We ought not to be surprised at this ; for it is the 
tendency of all uninspired history to give a partial view 
PI t-ilS r£-l. jutGregts w iiumaii liie. nisiui-iaiie mc^t 
battles and crimes to record ; the private industry and 
lirtue which constitute the life and strength of nations is 
nbtold. Historians of a, party relate the crimes of their 
enemies, but not their own. The accounts of the victors 
are preserved, thesd of the vanquished lost, as with the 
iiomaBS and Cartbagieians.. V:*niu8 history often pro- 
duces false impressions, which trlie philosophy alone can 
see through. These causes operate in church history 
more, perhaps, than in any other ; partly from inherent 
causes, but chiefly from the fact that church records 
have generally passed through the hands of one party. 
Thus the inner life of the Church is unrecorded, or its 
evideuce suppressed. Yet materials still exist sufficient 
to satisfy all reflecting minds that the light was shining, 
indeed, even in those ages which the unreflecting now 
•appose to have been the most utterly dark; and 
that oftentimes the most vigorous strivings for light 
took place in what seems to us now the deepest gloom. 

We think that the statement we have published from 
Gratian's Treatise on Penitence, in our article on "Con- 
fession" in our last nnifiber, afibrds a striking instance of 
"Light shining in darkness." That in the Twelfth 
Century the freeness and sufficiency of forgiveness by 
grace should etiU have had an equal place in the teach- 
ing of the Church, and in the canon law itself, is a fact 
that has probably taken both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants by surjirlse. 

We give here another extract from that treatise, for 
vfaich we had not room in our last article. 

"De Poenitentia Dist. 1, c. 34 

If therefore none will confess, unless he be risen again 
[that is, spiritually], but none lives [spiritually] as the 
child of eternal fire, and worthy of everlasting dam- 
nation, it is clear that before any can confess his sin he 
is absolved by tlie grace of internal compunction from 
the guilt of his transgression, by which eternal punish- 
ments were due to him. Also ; if before that each can 
confess he is raised up again by the iMrd, he either lives, 
risen again, while he confesses, or after his resurrection he 
is dead again, and confesses. But as the dead [in tres- 
passes and sins] before he is raised again could not confess, 
§0 after resurrection he cannot confess, being dead. It 
remains, therefore, that he lives, risen again, while he 
confesses his sin. He has, therefore. Him who raised 
him up present to liim, and dwelling in him, 

" Wience Augustine says on Psalm 70, c 35 : — 

" He who is raised up in the body lives, while he who 
raised him up is absent ; but it is not so with him who 
it raised up in soul. 

"For since God is the life of the soul, but^tlie soul is 
the life of the body, as the body cannot live when the 
aoul is absent, just so the soul cannot live but where God 
is present. Therefore, the soul has God present to herself 
by grace, by which living she confesses her sin, and the 
me, which is God, inhabits her whom He makes to live by 
dwelling in her. But if He dwells in her, she who comes 
to the light, the sight of which makes darkness flee, is 



therefore become the temple of the Holy Spirit, is there- 
fore illuminated, is therefore cleansed from the darkness 
of sin, has therefore ceased to be the temple of the 
DeviL For, as the apostle says, there is no agreement 
between Christ and Belial, no participation between 
light and darkness, no communication between righteous- 
ness and wickedness, no agreement between the temple 
of God and idols."'— 2 Cor. vi. I6i 

We think this one of the noblest arguments for the 
free forgiveness of the Prodigal by his Heavenly Father, 
and the ablest confutation of forgiveness by the priest, 
that we have anywhere met with. 

And be it remembered for ever that these doctrines, 
taken from St. Augustine, were stiU taught by so many, 
so wise, and so religious men in the Church that they yet 
held an open and an equal place in the canon law of 
Home herself in the T\eelfth Century. 

The object of this paper is to call attention to the 
necessity of seeking to recover the evidence of " Light 
shining in darkness" in all ages ; and to ask our learned 
friends to give us contributions to help us to make it 
manifest. 

We think the object of such papers should be to 
show: — 

1. The preaching of the gospel of the grace of God, in 
times supposed to have been darkest. 

2. That this was not a new light breaking in, but the 
maintenance of an old light. 

3. That this light still continued to struggle in the 
darkest gloom, and never was wholly quenched. 

We ask our contributors to bear in mind what we have 
said of the e^ parte character of the evidence which has 
been preserved, and the necessity of carefully observing 
indications not apparent at first sight. We have already 
published accounts of Savonarola, Arnold De Brescia^ 
and others, whose history throws light on the subject. 
Let it be obser\^ed how often the accounts we have of 
such men have been preserved by those who wished to 
hold them up as examples to strike terror : let it be con- 
sidered what evidence this fact itself affords, that there 
must have been multitudes then who held their opinions, 
although w* learn it now only by the indirect evidence 
of the necessity which then existed for creating terror. 

We trust by means of a series of such articles upon 
" Light shining in darkness" to be able to place the 
tme history of the Church itself, and of the great conflict 
between truth and error, in a new aad striking lighW 



SADTT COtiMAN AND MS) WILBEBFORCB. 

It appears much to be regretted that so few Irishmen, 
even of .Apse who have leisure and taste tir such studies^ 
sho&[d-'ti^%mlnr with the anci^t hijitory of tb^ 
Church aiia nation. We would not exaggerate the im- 
portance of such researches." We know how difficult it 
often is for the inexperienced to disentaD|Ie the germ of 
truth tiimi the coil of Action with which it has been en- 
veloped, and to distinguish what may be, after all, but a 
monkish fable from a historical fact, and we believe that 
in all vexed questions of religion the final appeal must ever 
be, not to the opinions or practices of the ancient Irish 
Church, but to the sure testimony of God's written Word ; 
still, the testimony of Irish history is not without its value, 
and we cannot but think that many an Irishman, who by 
some strange infatuation rejects the clear testimony of the 
Douay Bible, might be awakened at least to inquire into 
the principles of the system in which he has been 
brought up; if only he would allow himself to consider 
fairly some plaifl, incontrovertible facts in the past history 
of the Irish Church. Oftentimes the old monastic record 
and even the ruined abbey, after a manner, unites with 
Holy Scripture in bearing a powerful testimony against 
the pretensions of the Church of Rome. We desire on 
the present occasion to draw theatteqtioD of our readers 
to a few fucts in the history of an island off the welt 
coast of Ireland, which, though now but little known, is 
not without associations of interest both in ancient and 
modern times. 

Any oiie who has travelled in the wilds of Connemara, 
along the interesting coast road from Clifden to the Kil- 
leries, must have observed on his left band a number of 
islands of various sizes and forms studding the margin of 
the vast Atlantic. Among these he may not, improb- 
ably, have had pointed out to bim InnisbofSn (or the 



• SI ergo niillua confilebitur, nisi resusdtatus, nemo autem Tirlt 
atcmx tieheimffi flliua. et perpetua damnatione dignus, patet, quod 
antequara quisque confiteatur peccatum, a reatu suae prevaricationis, 
quo ffiterua sibl debebantur supplicia, per gratiam intemae compunc- 
tionia absolvitur. Item ; Bi ant«quam quisque confiteatur, a Dombio 
resuscilatur, vel resttscitatus virit dum confltetlir, vel post resurrec- 
tionem lt€rura mortuus est ct confltetur. Sed sicut anteqaam resus- 
cltaretur mortuua, -conflteri non poterat, sic post resurrectionera 
mortuus confit«ri mm valet. Restat iergo ut resoacitatus vlvat, dum 
peccatum confttetur. Habet Itaque auwltatorem suum sibi pnesen- 
tt;m, seque inhabitantem. 

Unde Augustlnus ait, in Pa. 70. 

ICcsttscitatna corpore Tivit absente saadtatore. Kon autem tie 
resuaeitatos in anbna. 

(Juum eoim Deus sit vita animse, auima vero vita corporis, sicnt 
corpus Tivere non potest absente anima, ita non nisi Deo prsesente 
anima vivere valet. Habet itaque anima sibi Deum prassentem per 
gratiam, qua vivens peccatum suum coniUetur, eamque vita, qlUB 
Deus est, inliabitat, quam iutiabitando rivere tacit. ±>i autem Warn 
intiabitat, er^ tcinpium spiritus sancti facta est, ergo iUnmiuata e^ 
ergo a tenebris peccatorum cxpiata est, ergo tempium diatjoli ease 
desiit, qn% ad lucem reiiit, ciOus respectua tenebras fogat. NnUa 
enim (at ait apostolus) conventio Christi ad Beiial, nulla participfttla 
lucia ad tencbna, nulla communicatio jiutitis et iaiquiuUs, aolliu 
ceasenaus temple Dei cum idolU. 



island of the white cow), about six miles distant firom 
the mainland at the nearest point. It is about three mUet 
in length and two in breadth, and contains somewhat lesa 
than one thousand inhabitants, all of whom s^ak tho 
Irish language. It has received its name from a legend of 
an enchanted white cow, which, as some believe, is still 
seen periodically emerging from a lake upon the island. 
It was Celebrated in tlie seventh century as the residence 
of Saint Colman, when he resigned the see of Lindisfame, 
after the Synod of Whitby, a.d. 664, who founded an 
abbey there, the ruins of which still exist. From the 
seventh century to the seventeeth the island was littlo 
known beyond the neighbouring shores ; but during tha 
latter eventful period it was considered of importance by 
the then contending parties in Ireland, and alternately 
fortified by them. On the 14th February, 1652, it wag 
surrendered to the parliamentary forces, and justice 
compels us to admit that the rulers of Ireland at tbia 
time seem to have felt more interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the inhabitants of this remote isle than any of 
those who either followed or preceded them. At least, 
we find in the " Original Council Book in Dublin Castle" 
an order passed on the 12th June, 1656, " that it shall be 
taken into consideration to send an able, pious, and 
orthodox minister of the Gospel to be settled at Bofla, 
to be paid by the company*' These good intentions, 
however, were never carried into effect, and the poor 
islanders continued in a state of almost heathen darkness 
until, in the year 1832, asociety was formed, called " the 
Ladies' Irishlsland Associaiion,"forthetmrpose of spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Scriptures among the numerous 
neglected islands off the coast of Ireland. This society 
for many years employed a Scripture-reader and school- 
master on the island, who were well received and kindly 
treated by the inhabitants. Innisboffin, we understand, 
was purchased about three years ago by the late Arch- 
deacon Wilbcrforce, and isnowtbeproperty of his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wilbei force, once a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and latterly well known in Ireland as the 
secretary of the so-called Catholic Defence Association. 
This gentleman, the son of that noble Christian philan- 
thropist who laboured so earnestly and perseveringly 
for the abolition of the African slave trade, has not 
seconded the efforts of the ''Island and Coast Society" 
to impart to his tenantry that liberty which the know- 
ledge of divine truth confers. Shortly after he became 
proprietor of Innisboffin, steps were taken to havo 
the missionary agents, a Scripture reader and school- 
master, removed firom the: island. We will not now 
dwell upon the strange ideiu about liberty which some 
men* seem to hold, who always speak of themselves as a 
most oppressed aB4.,perBecjU.e<ji-*ace,; bijf it certainly 
appears to tis, tbat for a landlord, (m purebasing » 
property, to eject from it well conducted tenants, with 
their wives and children, who regularly paid their rent, 
for no other reason than that they differed from him in 
their religious opinions, and sought, by every fair means, 
to propagate what they beiieved to be tbe truth, would 
be considered by most persons the very extreme of in- 
tolerance. We hope the inhabitants of Innisbofiin may 
he prosperous and happy under the rule of Mr. Wilber- 
force ; but during the past year the island has acquired 
a somewhat unenviable notoriety, in consequence of a 
riot which took place ill Septemlier last year, when some 
clergymen and ladies were visiting the place, and for 
taking patt in which three of the inhabitants were tried 
at the last Mayo assizes, found guilty, and sentenced to 
three mouths' imprisonment, ifith hard labour. Innis- 
boffin, then, is now what many would consider a most 
highly favoured spot. The zealous proprietor has, by 
virtue of his.power as landlord, expelled from it sU readers 
and teachers of holy Scripture ; and the no less zealous 
inhabitants, instead of confuting the arguments of their 
devoted instructors, have shown the orthodoxy of their 
faith and their Christian patience by replying to them 
as the Jews did to those of St. Stephen, with stones and 
blows. Whether the conduct of the proprietor and in- 
habitants of the island be in accordance with tbe spirit 
of holy Scripture, we leave for others to decide. We 
desire now only to take up the inquiry, is the religion 
now dominant at Innisboffin the same a» that established 
there by St. Colman 1190 years ago. 

Colman was a celebrated Irishman, at a time when Ire- 
laud nas famous for the learning and piety of her sons. He 
was one of those successors of St Columba, of whom the 
venerable Bede writes that they were " renowned for their 
contincncy, their love of God, and strict observance of 
monastic rules. It is true they followed uncertain rules in 
their observance of the great festival, as having none to 
bring them the synodal decrees for the observance of 
Easter, by reason of their being so far away from the rest 
of the world ; wherefore, they onb/ practised such works of 
piety and charity as they could learn from the prophetical, 
evangelical, and apostolical writings." — Bede, Ec. His., b. 3, 
c. 4. In other words, they made Scripture their rule of 
faith, and were independent of any fpreign jurisdiction. 

Colman was eminent, not only for his personal charac- 
ter and piety, bat for the high position he occupied in tba 
Church. Be was not only Bishop and Abbot of Lindis- 



• See Hardlman's edition of O'FIaberty's lar ('onRaaatic-.pp. 
115, and Sf q., alao p. 8S4. Mr. Hardiman refers for further informa- 
iton reapeciiug ihe islaud and the aatlqaitiea of tile Co. Htyo t« 
" OenealoKies, Trilies, and Cutoras of Hj-Fiaebrab," ptiaied IM ttw 
UiOk AfcbaolQgieal Social}, a d. ISM. 



